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A look at a few 
cities reveals the startling urban 
growth pattern of a continent. 


A new railroad ap- 
proaching completion promises to 
become a backbone of transpor- 
tation and a solution to a’ centu- 
ries-old problem. 


Tales of fabulous 
pirate treasures lure the adventur- 
ous fortune hunter to this legend- 
ary emerald isle off Costa Rica. 


Rep. Hale Boggs 
makes some thought-provoking 
comments about the United States 
and its uncertain foreign trade 
policy. 
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THIS FREE WAY OF LIFE STRENGTHENS THE AMERICAS 


A new concept is sweeping the Western Hemisphere . . . Interdependence between 
the Americas! Men of goodwill are eagerly seeking new opportunities to bring all 
Republics into a Living Circle of trade and communication. Working together 
they are establishing a sound multi-crop economy, developing wasteland into rich 
farms to supply both local and world markets. Scientific farming, modern machin- 
ery, fertilizers, power and transportation are aiding the workers to produce 
more abundantly, while better housing, schools and hospitals enrich and dignify 
their lives. 


The vital crops that flow to Northern markets earn dollars for manufactures: 
tractors, refrigerators, telephones, railroad equipment . . . hard goods that flow 
south to increase every country’s potential. These enlarge employment and local 
government revenues—raise the whole standard of living. This is the free way of 
life in action . . . the combined effort of friendly peoples, that strengthens the 
Americas and guards against communist infiltration. 


United Fruit Company 








United Fruit Company has been 
serving the Americas usefully 
for 58 years—reclaiming 
wasteland, stamping out disease, 
developing human skills, 

helping by research, new 
techniques and transportation, 
to increase the production and 
sale of bananas, sugar and other 
crops, and expediting 
communications. 








HEMISPHERE 


. .. People of the United States were 
startled by the sudden realization that 
Russia is able to challenge U. S. leader- 
ship in the fields of science and tech- 
nology. They might well be equally con- 
cerned about Russia’s threat to U. S. 
leadership in world trade and economic 
assistance to the lesser-developed 
nations. 

The Reds are putting forth Herculean 
efforts in these fertile areas of compe- 
tition for world domination. It doesn’t 
matter so much that the Reds may not 
be able to produce when the chips are 
down; or that in the Western Hemis- 
phere they have not as yet found many 
takers for their attractive offers. The fact 
is that if the United States lets down 
those underdeveloped nations which de- 
pend on it as a market for their raw 
material exports, those countries will 
have to turn elsewhere. 

Trade, Benjamin F. Fairless told the 
National Foreign Trade Convention in 
New York, is our “secret weapon” cap- 
able of. meeting the Soviet challenge in 
the underdeveloped areas where 65 per- 
cent of the non-Communist people still 
live. Keeping these peoples within the 
free world widens our own economic 
breathing space, without which the 
United States economy could strangle 
and die and the Communists could win 
world domination without a single shot 
or war-like act. 

Yet in this important economic sector 
of its defense the United States faces 
a serious threat from within, when Con- 
gress convenes in January. Powerful pro- 
tectionist groups—well represented in 
business and in Congress—are drawing 
battle lines against Administration ef- 
forts to- extend for another five-year 
period the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, due to expire June 30. This 
vital legislation gives the President au- 
thority to negotiate tariff reducing agree- 
ments with other nations. 

Already protectionist forces are en- 
gaged in a test of strength, in Tariff 
Commission hearings on proposals to 
boost tariffs on lead and zinc imports. 
Lead-zinc interests are demanding near- 
ly a three-fold hike in tariffs on each of 
these metals. In addition, some factions 
even would like to impose a system of 
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import quotas. Proposed increases come 
within the safeguard provisions of the 
Trade Agreements Act, but crowd them 
to the limit. 

If lead-zinc boosts are allowed they 
would make things easier for an in- 
dustry that represents only .064 percent 
of United States gross national product. 
On the other hand, they would put a 
serious strain on U.S. relations with the 
metals-exporting nations of Mexico, 
Canada and Peru. Peru’s lead and zinc 
exports aceount for 4.5 percent of that 
country’s gross national product, 15 per- 
cent of its export earnings. The effect on 
Peru’s economy may easily be seen. 

Senator Edgardo Portaro, speaking for 
the Peruvian Mining Association, said 
that a tariff rise “would not only discon- 
cert our people but also disillusion them 
in the ideals of Americanism.” So would 
it hurt U.S. exporters who are paid 
from the sales of metals imports, and 
U.S. investors with heavy financial in- 
terests in the mining industries of these 
three nations. Solidly back of the min- 
ing industry’s demands: Congressmen 
of Western mining states. 

Reflecting a new attitude aroused by 
Russia’s increasing world prestige, Ad- 
ministration spokesmen assert that liber- 
al trade policies will be vigorously sup- 
ported. At the International Industrial 
Development Conference in San Fran- 
cisco, Vice-President Nixon set the tone 
of administration thinking, unqualifiedly 
endorsed a five-year extension of tariff 
powers, urged repeal of the “Buy Ameri- 
can Act,” abolishment of the “peril 
point” and “escape clause” sections. The 
protectionist phase of U. S. foreign 
policy was a major theme of criticism 
at the conference. 

Commented one delegate: “It is a 
pity that it seems so much easier to ob- 
tain dollar aid than to reduce tariffs 
and other trade restrictions.” 

Across the nation in New York, at 
the National Foreign Trade Convention, 
C. Douglas Dillion, Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
and slated for over-all direction of the 
foreign aid program, advocated as a 
basic measure of strengthened long- 
range economic policy, a five-year ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act; 
said that unless free nations act together 





to build strong and healthy economies, 
“we may be sure that we will not stay 
the course of Soviet world domination, 
no matter what our military power may 
be. 

The Administration has a lot of good, 
strong arguments for its side of the 
case, including the customs union move- 
ments in Europe and Latin America, 
and Canada’s announced intention to re- 
duce its trade dependence on the United 
States. But protectionist sentiments have 
been building up over a period of years, 
and no longer is the issue as clearly 
drawn along party lines as it once was. 
The Administration will need all the 
support it can muster for the forth- 
coming battle. 


GUATEMALA 


... Uncertainty has fallen once more 
over the Guatemalan political and ec- 
onomic scene. The relative stability en- 
joyed by this Central American republic 
since a determined army officer, Col. 
Carlos Castilio Armas, and a band of 
ragged volunteers ousted a Communist 
government three years ago, is painfully 
melting away. 

Today Communist elements which 
had been banished from the country 
have returned. Every indication supports 
the belief that these people are deter- 
mined to regain a voice in the manage- 
ment of the country’s business. Already 
signs are evident that they are infiltrat- 
ing the political parties, particularly the 
left-wing Revolutionary party. : 

While this goes on, a weak custodian 
government, set up after the breakdown 
of the democratic process in last month’s 
elections, adheres closely to its “care- 
taker” role, unable—or incapable—of 
solving these mounting political prob- 
lems. 

From this distance in time, it seems 
that the unsavory political stew in Gua- 
temala will come to an explosive boil 
next January 19. On that date the 
nation will try again to hold the election 
which ended in bitter accusations and 
riots seven weeks ago. 

In an atmosphere of tension and in- 
stability reminiscent of the days of mid- 
1954, a state of confusion prevails in the 
day-to-day workings of the nation, and 
Guatemala’s economy is sliding down- 
hill. Fear. of the future has slowed down 
long-range economic planning and an 
abnormal amount of Guatemalan capi- 
tal is leaving the country. A sharp drop 
in coffee prices, coming at about the 
same time as the political unrest, has 
had drastic immediate effects on the 
economy. 

Under the 1955 petroleum law, 
Guatemala issued 39 exploratory permits 
covering 9.3 million acres. It was esti- 
mated that the oil companies would 
spend between $10 and $15 million in 
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search of oil in Guatemala this year; 
double that amount in 1958. Political 
uncertainty and fear that the govern- 
ment’s oil policies might be changed 
when the new regime comes into being, 
has brought about a slowdown in ex- 
ploratory activities and a wait-and-see 
attitude on the part of operators. 

Meanwhile a four-way political battle 
is shaping up for January that has 
Hemisphere observers watching closely, 
and not without a trace of anxiety. 
Main cause for alarm centers around the 
Revolutionary party of Mario’ Méndez 
Montenegro, 47, where Communist ele- 
ments appear to be making a deter- 
mined bid for control. This strongly- 
labor party was barred from taking part 
in October elections on grounds that it 
was Communist infiltrated and con- 
trolled. The provisional government of 
President Guillermo Flores Avendaiio 
has in effect assured the party a place in 
the January running by removing from 
the National Security Bureau’s list of 
Communists the names of 14 Revo- 
lutionary party leaders, on grounds of 
trumped up evidence against them. 

Rumors persist that Communist and 
radical left-wing elements of the Revo- 
lutionary party are seeking to substitute 
an extreme leftist candidate of their 
choosing in place of Méndez. An attor- 
ney skilled in political intrigue and a 
polished speaker, Méndez emphatically 
denies that his party is Communist con- 
trolled. Party leaders profess to see a 
possibility that extreme leftists may 
split away and form their own party. 

However, observers see in current 
Communist tactics the same methods 
used successfully by the same men to 
take over the Revolutionary Action 
party of Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, and 
later to divert his program to their 
ends. On Méndez’ skill and strength to 
keep his party out of Communist 
hands may hinge the fate of Guatemala. 

At present, major opposition to the 
left-wing organization appears to be 
centered in General Miguel Ydigoras 
Fuentes’ National Democratic Recon- 
ciliation party. In October, the 63-year- 
old Ydigoras called his supporters into 
the streets to protest the election of the 
government candidate. Result was the 
downfall of the provisional government. 
Denying that his party is extreme-right- 
ist, Ydigoras nevertheless, has the sup- 
port of most of the country’s conser- 
vative elements. 

Because of his military background 
and his close connection with the re- 
gime of former dictator Jorge Ubico, 
General Ydigoras has been charged with 
strong-man designs. But as one supporter 
explains: “If it has to be a choice be- 
tween Ydigoras or a return to Com- 
munism, we will take Ydigoras.” 

The second right-wing faction is the 


National Democratic Movement, the 
party of the late President Castillo Ar- 
mas. The National Democrats are joined 
by three splinter groups in support of 
Colonel José Luis Cruz Salazar, 37, 
Guatemalan Ambassador to the United 
States. This faction recently failed in 
a bid for unity with the third major 
right-wing element, the predominantly 
Roman Catholic Christian Democratic 
party. The two rightist elements were 
unable to agree on a common candidate 
and the Christian Democrats were 
joined by three splinter groups to sup- 
port the candidacy of Colonel Enrique 
Peralta Azurdia, 49, Ambassador to El 
Salvador. 

One important unknown in the com- 
ing struggle is the Guatemalan military. 
Each political faction claims substantial 
military support, but as of now the mili- 
tary has given no indication of prefer- 
ence or whether it will take sides at 
all. 


ARGENTINA 


. . . Argentina is jolting along over 
what most Argentines hope is the last 
leg of the rough and rocky return road 
to democracy. The road has indeed been 
rough, and the vehicle has taken quite a 
pounding. There are still some around 
willing to lay odds that it won’t reach 
its destination; but these are not as many 
or as vociferous as they were a couple 
of months ago. 

The provisional government of Presi- 
dent Pedro Aramburu has proven strong- 
er than some were prone to think; the 
Argentine people perhaps not quite as 
irresponsible. A number of recent de- 
velopments have contributed to the 
more favorable outlook: 

In September the Aramburu regime 
successfully weathered a general strike 
agitated by Peronist labor elements, 
thanks to strong and adequate advance 
preparations by the government to cope 
with the situation, and also to more 
responsible labor unions which refused 
to support the strike. Fact remains that 
labor still is getting somewhat the 
short end of the stick in the prolonged 
inflationary rise that has pushed living 
costs up some 30 percent in the past 
year. 

But there are signs that the battle 
over the “distribution of sacrifices” may 
be slacking off. Employers are showing 
a little more flexibility, tending to 
shoulder more responsibility for holding 
the price line. (The Textile Association 
asked members voluntarily to slash pro- 
fits 40 percent. Shoe stores in Buenos 
Aires—perhaps tongue in cheek—agreed 
to cut prices 15 percent—on Wednes- 
days only.) 

September was the first month in 
many not to see a rise in the cost of 
living index. All these factors may be 
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taken as a red light by the paid labor 
agitators of Perén. Funds that the ex- 
dictator pours into Argentina for agi- 
tation and sabotage are not unlimited. 
If they fail to produce desired results 
before peace returns to the industrial 
front, then these so-called “leaders” are 
going to be faced with the bitter neces- 
sity of having to work for a living. 

Elsewhere on the economic front the 
nation still is faced with rising im- 
balance of exchange. Argentina ended 
the first eight months of this year with 
an import balance of $197 million, as 
against $152 million over the same 
period last year. However, August’s ad- 
verse balance dropped $8.3 million be- 
low that of the previous month. More 
recently the Aramburu government com- 
pleted a trade agreements pact with 11 
European nations, simultaneously con- 
solidating short-term debts of $441,635,- 
845 into a long-term debt repayable 
over 10 years. Financial experts say the 
effect of the consolidation was to give 
Argentina $300 million credit. It will 
permit the country to allocate a bigger 
proportion of its resources to the domes- 
tic economy and to finance long-de- 
layed investments in basic industries. 

The Intransigent Radicals immediate- 
ly pounced on the multilateral agree- 
ment, charging submission to foreign 
interests, in a no-holds-barred effort to 
attract votes. The Aramburu govern- 
ment ignored the attack, went right on 
trying to settle as many outstanding fi- 
nancial problems as possible to save its 
successor government the embarrassment 
of controversial measures that might 
threaten its stability. 

. .. This brings the situation around 
to the political side of the picture. The 
shadows here are somewhat darker than 
on the economic front. In a rush to re- 
linquish the reins of government in favor 
of constitutional process, President 
Aramburu has set February 23 as gener- 
al elections day. On the surface, a com- 
mendable decision. Many Argentines 
have waited long enough for democracy. 
But how long does it take for the effects 
of a decade of dictatorship—of sup- 
pression of leadership and liberties—to 
be overcome? 

First among misgivings held by some 
is the electoral system itself. President 
Aramburu acknowledges that it is not 
democratically perfect. Under this sys- 
tem the party that piles up the biggest 
number of votes automatically wins two- 
thirds of the congressional seats at stake 
in each state race. The rest go to the 
runner-up party. In a 17-party race 
such as that staged in July, it means 
that roughly one-quarter of the vote 
could win more than two-thirds of the 
voice. The remaining one-third of the 
congressional representation would go to 
the party with slightly less than two- 
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tenths of the vote. 

The system is designed to produce a 
favorable Congress, thus avoiding the 
pitfalls of multi-party chaos as exists 
in France. So far, so good; but there is 
another aspect to be considered: about 
55 percent of the electorate would re- 
main without any voice in the govern- 
ment—and perhaps extremely dissatis- 
fied. 

Another flaw is what President Aram- 
buru himself has referred to as “a crisis 
in leadership.” Under years of Pero- 
nism, political leadership was stiffled; 
opposition parties were denied the right 
to function effectively and the technique 
of democratic teamwork in constitution- 
al process all but forgotten. To cope 
with its problems, Argentina needs a 
strong hand at the helm. The question 
is whether any has arisen since the dic- 
tatorship with the strength and the di- 
rection of purpose to govern. 

If the elections of last August can be 
taken as an indication of party strength, 
most likely winners in: February will be 
the two Radical parties. Arturo Frondi- 
zis nationalistic, leftist Intransigent 
Radicals poled the largest vote of any 
single party, but fell short of expecta- 
tions. In February Frondizi may pull 
more of the Peronista vote—which cast 
blank ballots last time, (Frondizi has 
gone so far as to declare that if elected 
he will legalize the Peronist party and 
permit the ex-dictator to return to the 
country and engage in politics.) But in 
wooing the Peronistas, it is believed 
Frondizi may have turned many of his 
own party against him. 

A strong possibility is seen in Ricardo 
Balbin of the moderate People’s Radical 
Civic Union, which made a surprisingly 
strong showing in August, in view of the 
party’s brief existence. Balbin leads the 
remains of the old Radical party that 
during Perén’s regime provided the only 
vocal opposition to the dictator. It is 
possible that Balbin’s party may attract 
a healthy number of Intransigent Radi- 
cals alienated by Frondizi’s policies. As 
of now Balbin has not declared his 
candidacy. Already in the running are 
Alfredo Palacios, a veteran politician 
and the Socialist standard bearer; and 
Lucas Ayarragaray of the relatively new 
Christian Democratic party. 

With the exception of the tiny Civic 
Independent party, the platforms of all 
parties are uniformly nationalist, es- 
pecially concerning power and petrole- 
um industries. Most planks bid frankly 
for that quarter of the nation’s vote 
which still follows Perén—the blank 
vote of August. With this in mind, 
there may be some consolation in the 
possibility that in the event of certain 
parties coming to power in February, 
the bite may not be quite as bad as the 
pre-election bark. 
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here’s why you will want to join the Diners’ 


YOU'LL HAVE 5000 CHARGE ACCOUNTS and immedi- 
ate, unquestioned credit at the finest establishments in 
every key city throughout the world. You'll be able to 
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Time To Reappraise 


Throughout the latter half of the year stocks dipped steadily 
and then dropped sharply with the rise of Sputnik I. Now it is 
generally accepted that we in the United States are headed into 
a business recession, to whatever extent. The question inevitably 
arises: What effect will this have on business in Latin America, 
and on U. S. trade with the other Americas? 


To say that the effect will not be considerable would be to 
indulge in over-optimism. But to adopt a pessimistic view, on the 
other hand, would be unwarranted folly. 


Businessmen we have talked to in Latin America appear to 
agree that business will continue to operate at a profit during 
the coming year and that continued expansion will be possible 
on most fronts. Most pessimism expressed seems to stem not 
from anticipated losses, but rather from the fact that increases 
will fall somewhat below projected figures. 


It is especially bad that the slump is coming on at this par- 
ticular time. Export prices on Latin American commodities that 
are prime exchange earners already were at low ebb, and im- 
port requirements remain heavy. A recession here may be ex- 
pected to worsen the situation. A slump, if serious enough, also 
could make the coming battle in the U. S. Congress for exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act more precarious— 
and even more vital than ever to win. 


Simultaneous with these foreboding factors, the Communist 
bloc already has evidenced its intention to follow up its psycho- 
logical advantage accruing from Sputnik by pushing a vigorous 
trade offensive in the Latin American countries. 


The very real danger may be that the cumulative results of 
an untimely recession in the United States may force some of 
our neighbors into unhealthy trade relations with the Russian 
bloc purely for self-preservation. 


The thing to do at this point is not to make it any easier 
for Russia to achieve its trade objectives in Latin America by 
letting recession talk panic us into an isolationistic, protectionist 
trade posture. Far better would it be to ease the domestic down- 
turn by taking a close look at our friendly, enormously profit- 
able markets abroad. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER: A trooper of the 
Artigas Regimental Guards lends an ac- 
cent mark of color to a military scene 
in Montevideo’s Plaza Independencia. 
The bright dress uniform harks back to 
the days when the Regiment was the 
personal bodyguard of General Gervasio 
Artigas, Uruguay’s greatest national hero. 
(Kodachrome courtesy of Pan American 
Airways. ) 
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... Chicago or Mexico— Which is bigger ? 
... Would you compare Caracas in size to St. Louis or Des Moines ? 






Here are the amazing facts of metropolitan growth in Latin America. 


These are the burgeoning cities of to- 
day—the great world metropolises of 
tomorrow. Some are as old as the Span- 
ish Conquest; some so new they are still 
on designers’ drawingboards. Some bear 
names as well known to the world as 
New York and Paris; others have been 
heard of but remain unplaced on the 
map of the mind; and yet others are 
names that many readers will not even 
have heard. These are cities on the 
move. The big ones today were but 
small ones yesterday; the small ones 
mere towns; and the towns of today 
only the dusty villages of yesterday— 
and yesterday was just a few brief years 
ago. And tomorrow .. . well, let’s see. 

Let’s see what is happening in the 
metropolitan centers to the south. Most 
North Americans are proud of their own 
sleek, fat cities, the acres of glass and 
gloss, the teeming pavements, the sky- 
scrapers thrusting into the clouds. Most 
like to think of their cities as the world’s 
biggest and newest. They take great 
pride in being able to point out that 
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Honeycomb apartments for Caracas’ mushrooming population 


Los Angeles sprawls over more territory 
than any other city in the world; that 
New York has the tallest skyscrapers. 
They are ready enough to admit that 
many of the well-known cities of the 
Old World—of Europe and of Asia— 
rank higher in population, with the ex- 
ception of New York City, but they are 
prepared to accept that fact because 
most of those cities are older. 

Those same people will have dis- 
counted the great urban growth of Latin 
America because it just never came to 
their attention before. Travelers to Latin 
America from the north never fail to be 
amazed at what they see. Even those 
who travel fairly regularly in Latin 
America are constantly amazed at the 
change that greets them from one trip 
to the next. 

It will not have occurred to a great 
many North Americans that Mexico 
City, with more than 4,500,000 pop- 
ulation, ranks seventh in size among the 
cities of the world. Only London, New 
York, Tokyo, Paris, Moscow and Shang- 
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hai presently exceed it in number of in- 
habitants. These same North Americans 
will be further surprised to learn that 
sometime this year Mexico City is ex- 
pected to move into fifth place, over- 
taking Moscow and Shanghai; that by 
1960 it is expected to hit the six mil- 
lion mark. 

Few will be aware that Latin Ameri- 
ca has four cities with population in 
excess of 3,000,000 (the United States 
has only two); or that Latin America 
has five other cities topping 1,000,000 
(the United States has only six). The 
Latin American giants are Mexico 4,- 
510,000; Sao Paulo 3,069,626; Rio de 
Janeiro 3,009,777; Lima 1,282,472; Ha- 
vana 1,200,000; Bogota 1,124,664; Cara- 
cas 1,102,230; and Santiago 1,412,603. 
And there are others that have topped 
the half-million mark and are pushing 
rapidly on toward the million—names 
such as Recife, Belo Horizonte, Guada- 
lajara and Montevideo. And then comes 
a host of lesser names that will make the 
casual observer of Latin America tax his 
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grey matter to place them on the map, 
but they will be among the big urban 
areas of tomorrow. They include such 
cities as Rosario, Cérdoba, Bahia, Porto 
Alegre, Medellin and Barranquilla; 
Guayaquil, Guatemala, Monterrey, Pu- 
ebla and Maracaibo. All have hit the 
300,000 mark, and this by 1950 census. 

But these are bare statistics. Put in 
their proper light they tell even a more 
phenomenal story. 


RUNAWAY STATISTICS. = First 
among factors contributing to the ex- 
plosive urban growth is the natural pop- 
ulation increase in the Latin American 
countries. These countries are surging 
ahead in population increase at a rate 
that far exceeds that of most other areas 
of the world. Take the five major na- 
tions of Latin America as examples. The 
anticipated rate of annual growth in 
each of them is as follows: Argentina, 
1.8 percent; Brazil, 2.4 percent, Colom- 
bia, 2.8; Mexico, 2.6, and Venezuela, 
2.9 percent. These countries thus are en- 
joying, and are expected to enjoy in the 
near future, a rate of population growth 
substantially higher than the United 
States rate of 1.6 percent, which inci- 
dentally is in itself quite high. 

Still, mere rising population holds 
little meaning unless that rise is accom- 
panied by improving standards of living 
and increasing productivity of labor. In- 
crease in gross national product at a 
rate exceeding increase in population 
is significant of a higher per capita 
product and therefore of a_ rising 
standard of living. Calculations based 
on the most conservative official statis- 
tics show that Argentina, a nation which 
has just survived its most trying epoch 
in history, is embarking on a rate of in- 
creased gross national product that by 
1962 can run as high as 5.7 percent per 
year. In the case of Brazil, the figure is 
5.3. percent, Colombia 5.3 percent, 
Mexico 5.9 percent, and Venezuela 7.8 
percent increase per year. Comparing 
these figures with the anticipated United 
States rate of 3.4 percent, one sees the 
tremendous upward surge in the econo- 
mies of the Latin American countries, 
accompanying the rapid rise in pop- 
ulation. 

The same pattern is echoed in the an- 
nual rate of increase in per capita pro- 
duct: Argentina 3.7 percent, Brazil 2.8, 
Colombia 2.5, Mexico 3.2, and Vene- 
zuela 4.8 percent. This means, for ex- 
ample, that every Pablo Gomez and 
Juan Sanchez in Mexico—and there are 
well over 25 million of them—will pro- 
duce 3.2 percent more goods or services 
this year than he produced last year; 
and the same will hold true next year 
and the year after that. This may be 
compared with the projected 1.8 percent 
per year increase in per capita product 
in the dynamic economy of the United 
States. Thus it is seen that the pop- 
ulation is not just growing into a big- 





ger boy, but the growth is accompanied 
by real sinew and muscle as well. 

But these figures so far have been con- 
cerned with the general population in- 
crease in the countries as a whole. They 
apply to the cities as well as to the 
rural areas. Actually there is a shift of 
population within the countries—a shift 
that is comparable to that which took 
place in the United States with the ad- 
vent of the industrial revolution, when 
the rural population en masse deserted 


Caracas before and after, with the twin towers of the Centro Bolivar dominating the city’s changing face 


the country farms for the city factories. 
It is this that is bringing about the ex- 
plosive urban growth in Latin America. 
And herein is found the real signifi- 
cance, in the all-important economic 
sense, of the growing cities. 

SWELLING MIGRATION. North 
Americans have always been proud of 
their own phenomenal urban growth. 
In the United States, urban population 
is increasing each year by 1.7 percent. 
A look at the rate of urban growth in 
the five Latin American countries that 








we have been using as examples reveals 
an interesting comparison. In Argentina 
the cities are swelling by 2.2 percent 
each year, in Brazil by 3.8 percent, 
Colombia, 4.5 percent; Mexico, 4.6 per- 
cent; and Venezuela, 6.6 percent. It is 
noted that in Mexico, where the pop- 
ulation of the country as a whole is 
growing at 2.6 percent a year, popu- 
lation of the cities is increasing by 4.6 
percent a year, or almost twice as fast 
as the general population. 


The effect of this migration to the 
cities on the national economics of Latin 
America is one of the great economic 
phenomena of our time. In the United 
States, when a rural family moves to the 
city, they are adding to the size of the 
city, but not necessarily to the national 
economy. This is because the family had 
already been customers for everything 
from shoes to refrigerators, and mem- 
bers of the family were already con- 
tributing in large measure to the na- 
tional product. On the other hand, in 
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of Sears Roebuck in the Latin American 
countries. These retail stores, almost en- 
tirely built since the end of World War 
IT, had a sales volume of $92 million in 
1956, an increase of 23 percent over 
1955. That kind of chain store business 
isn’t done where there is no middle 
class. The Latin American middle class 
has developed in the cities, and in turn 
paves the way to continued urban ex- 
pansion. 

And the expansion goes on at break- 
neck pace. Buildings appear overnight 
along streets and avenues that did not 
exist a year before. Ultra-modern apart- 
ment houses go up where yesterday 


Groping for space, modern Havana pushes up and across its famous bay.. . 
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Shape of the future: a helicoid for Caracas 


shacks and hovels lined narrow, twisting 
streets. Futuristic shopping centers take 
form where jungle growth covered the 
land a short time ago. Rich new resi- 
dential suburbs spring up along yester- 
day’s burro trails. So rapid is the growth 
that public services are hard pressed to 
provide token service. 

A spectacular example of futuristic 
shopping center design is the “Flying 
Saucer” helicoid business center now 
building on a hilltop in Caracas. The 
daring $25 million “spiral in space” 
will resemble a stack of saucers, gradu- 
ated in size, 10 stories high on one side 
and 25 stories on the other. A gently 





inclining ramp provides access and 
parking in front of each of the 320 
stores and offices, as it spirals up to the 
domed top of the helicoid. 

Typical of the fantastic surge in 
metropolitan construction in Latin 
America, is Bogota, which saw the ad- 
dition to its skyline in 1956 of 27 new 
office buildings, ranging up to 19 stories 
in height. The cost was $200 million. 
Plans, are to double this construction 
expenditure during 1957, with some sky- 
scrapers to reach 27 stories in height. 

SEEKING ELBOW ROOM. Some 
cities are even running out of living 
space. Habana is spending $28 million 


. to a brand new city for Cuba, La Habana del Este 
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to punch a giant vehicular tunnel under 
the bay and open up some 5,000 acres 
to development of a new Habana del 
Este. Rio de Janeiro, hemmed in by 
mountains and the sea has had to resort 
to leveling mountains and filling in the 
bays to make living room for expansion. 
To help relieve over-crowded conditions 
in Rio, where suburban residents some- 
times have to wait in line for an hour 
to board a streetcar, the nation’s capital 
is being moved inland to remote Goids 
State. Here the completely new capital 
city of Brasilia is being built from 
scratch, where only brush grew last 
year. By 1961 this youthful city is ex- 
pected to house the government of a 
nation bigger in area than the United 
States. 

Nor is all the urban growth in Latin 
America taking place in its big cities. 
Vast new power and industrial projects 
are creating towns where yesterday there 
was nothing but desert cacti. One such 
example is Ciudad Obregén, in the 
heart of the Yaqui valley on the west 
coast of Mexico, where newly con- 
structed power and irrigation dams have 
in a few short years transformed a sleepy 
cross-roads village into a booming city 
of 70,000. Nearby little Los Mochis, a 
sugar mill center in the Fuerte valley, is 
beginning to throb with new life and as- 
sume major importance. Only last year 
its main street was paved for the first 
time. Tomorrow it will be a boom town, 
as surrounding desert is turned into 
gardens. Up-coast a little way, a pictur- 
esque village with the unlikely name of 
Topolobompo hovered beside a_ fine 
deepwater harbor where only a few 
tramp steamers and fishing vessels had 
called in years past. Today a project 
is underway to turn Topolobompo into 
one of the country’s major seaports. 
The same pattern is being repeated 
over and over again throughout Latin 
America. 

Everywhere the new encroaches at 
breakneck speed on the old; and still 
the old continues to hold forth beside 
the new. Nowhere else on earth is the 
new newer, glassier, more radical. No- 
where else is the old older, more pictur- 
esque. The burro laden with firewood 
from the hills plods complacently along 
newly paved streets in front of newly- 
built stores displaying shiny new wares, 
and no one but the passing tourist thinks 
anything of it. The gleaming new sky- 
scraper of futuristic design somehow 
doesn’t seem too out of place beside the 
colorful old church that dates back to 
the days of the Conquistadores. Con- 
trast between the new and the old, per- 
haps more than anything else, is evi- 
dence of the rapid pace of growth and 
development of Latin America’s cities. 
And of this very contrast is born a new 
urban personality and charm that is 
peculiarly Latin American. 
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Pomin OSUGAR and 
| \sssz,| the Port of New Orleans 


... Partners in Leadership! 


New Orleans . . . one of America’s 
leading Sugar-Ports . . . has enjoyed 
a long-time partnership with The 
American Sugar Refining Company 

our nation’s leading sugar 
refiner! 


The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany’s Chalmette plant, which pro- 
duces Domino Sugar in the familiar 
bright yellow packages, is the largest 
in the South, and one of the world’s 
outstanding refineries. 


Surely, a substantial part of our 
mutual growth and success is directly 
traceable to the dependable and eco- 
nomical transportation available all- 
year-round in the form of rail, truck 
and water services. 


Ralph E. Covey 
Traffic Manager 

The American Sugar 
Refining Company 


Each year, more and more shippers learn of the time-saving, 
money-saving advantages of the Port of New Orleans. Why 
not turn these advantages to your company’s benefit? 
4 Lower inland freight rates to or from Mid-Continent U.S.A. 
4 Regular sailings to all world ports — nearly 4,000 last year. 
Fast, safe handling—lowest insurance rates in America. 
4 Shipside delivery from 8 major rail lines, 46 truck lines, 
50 barge lines. 
Savings up to 50% on freight forwarding charges. 
Quick dispatch—no terminal delays. 
Foreign Trade Zone #2. 
4 Mild climate—year ’round operations. 


For full particulars about the competitive advantage New 
Orleans offers you, write: Director of Trade Development, 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, 
2 Canal Street, New Orleans, U. S. A. 
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TRACKS TO PROSPERITY 


Mile by slow, hard-worked mile, the Magdalena Valley Railroad narrows 
the gap between Andean highlands and Caribbean ports ... promises a 
new age in Colombian transportation. 


Colombia is building itself a new 
backbone of transportation. Mile after 
hard-worked mile, tracks of the Mag- 
dalena valley railroad are reaching out 
for its Caribbean goals—the ports of 
Santa Marta and Barranquilla. When 
the 468-mile project is completed some- 
time in 1960 it promises to do marvels 
for the country’s economic posture. 

Last month the first major section of 
the new line—a 90-mile leg connecting 
La Dorada and Puerto Berrio, two main 
ports on the upper Magdalena—was 
opened for limited service. One immedi- 
ate consequence of this event: Bogota, 
the capital, and Medellin, principal in- 
dustrial city in the country, were linked 
by rail for the first time in history. 
Eventually the new line will hook up 
with existing rails to form a 600-mile 
integrated system serving the industrially 
blossoming interior and providing a fast, 
dependable thruway to the Atlantic 
coastal region and its excellent harbors. 

For four centuries Colombia has had 


to depend on the muddy, winding Mag- 
dalena river to move goods between the 
mountainous interior and the Caribbean 
outlets to world commerce. But the 
Magdalena, whose northward 970-mile 
course takes it nearly the full length of 
the country, is a temperamental lady. 
In the rainy season she swells up with 
abandon, spilling her banks and carrying 
the ancient sternwheelers that ply her 
waters with comparative ease. The 550- 
mile upstream trip between Barranquilla 
and Puerto Salgar, river port for Bogota, 
takes about 10 days at this time. 

But when the rains stop the Magda- 
lena shrivels up and becomes rudely un- 
cooperative. She erects formidable sand 
bars and sometimes delays boats making 
the same Barranquilla-Salgar journey as 
long as two months. Added to the. des- 
pair of these natural handicaps on the 
Magdalena has been the often inefficient 
and irresponsible service provided by the 
steamer companies. 

As a consequence of the Magdalena 


undependability, a large share of Co- 
lombia’s foreign trade movement has 
shifted to Buenaventura, a port on the 
Pacific-generally inferior to the Atlantic 
ports. Buenaventura, however, does have 
fairly reliable surface communications 
with the interior. But added traffic has 
resulted in a serious congestion of Buena- 
ventura’s port facilities and at critical 
sections of the rail and truck routes. And 
steep freight rates added to the higher 
charges of shipping through the Panama 
Canal from eastern U. S. ports have 
tended to limit imports to high-cost 
items. This has hampered trade and 
development throughout the country. 

TONIC FOR GROWTH. The Rail- 
road to the Atlantic, as the new line is 
officially designated, is expected to 
wheel away these frustrating problems. 
Safe, on-schedule surface shipments will 
at last be possible between Colombia’s 
Caribbean ports and its productive up- 
land regions, of which Bogota is the 
center. 
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The upland regions, divided by three 
Andean cordilleras, lie mostly between 
3000 and 8000 feet above sea level. Al- 
though comprising only about one-fifth 
of Colombia’s 440,000 square miles, they 
hold over 80 percent of the country’s 
total population, currently estimated at 
14 millions. 

Colombia’s fastest growing cities—Bo- 
gota, Medellin, Cali—and industrial and 
agricultural centers thrive in the upland 
plateaus, blessed with a year ‘round 
mild, invigorating climate. It is this re- 
gion that many United States corpora- 
tions favor for the establishment of sub- 
sidiary companies. Already some 1800 
miles of railroad link it south, east and 
west to potentially rich but unexploited 
agricultural and mineral regions. 

Advent of the Atlantic railroad as- 
sures new impetus for Colombia’s ex- 
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Rugged terrain—challenger of the construction gangs 


panding economy. Reliable four-day ser- 
vice between the interior and the Carib- 
bean will stimulate development of in- 
ternal markets heretofore stifled by in- 
adequate transportation. Although avi- 
ation in the past 30 years has played an 
important role in supplementing freight 
movement, its inherent limitations (high 
cost, space restrictions) have prevented 
it from handling more than one percent 
of Colombia’s annual cargo tonnage. 
Existing railroads, on the other: hand, 
move nearly 40 percent of the total an- 
nual tonnage. These figures, considering 
the limited mileage of present rail lines, 
underscore the railroads’ important role 
and its enormous potential. 

KEY TO A REGION. A recent eco- 
nomic study by the Madigan-Hyland 
South American Corporation, the 
United States construction firm involved 
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in laying the new line, estimates that 
operation of the Atlantic railroad will 
increase gross income of the nation’s 
railroads by about 35 percent. 

Another benefit of the Atlantic rail- 
road will be the opening of vast stretches 
of territory in the fertile Magdalena 
valley now inaccessible and therefore 
virtually untapped. Some of these lands 
are immensely wealthy in natural re- 
sources. A few agricultural patches now 
being farmed produce rice, cotton, sugar 
cane, cacao and tropical fruits. About a 
third of the way downstream from La 
Dorada the railroad will reach Barranca 
Bermeja, Colombia’s oil-producing cen- 
ter. Although a pipeline carries a good 
portion of Barranca’s production to Car- 
tagena for refining and export, direct 
rail communications between the pro- 
ducing fields and the Caribbean ports 
will be a great boon to the country’s 
growing petroleum industry. And to the 
north, in the vast plains of the depart- 
ments of Bolivar, Cérdoba and Magda- 
lena, a potentially enormous cattle in- 
dustry will now have the means to 
supply the large population centers of 
the interior. 

Construction of the Atlantic railroad 
which began in 1953, is under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Public Works 
and the National Railways, a semi-of- 
ficial company. Actual work is being 
handled by nine Colombian companies, 
two German ones, one French and one 
United States firm. 

The designated rail route generally 
follows the Magdalena’s course as far as 
Gamarra, about 250 miles north of La 
Dorada. From Gamarra, however, it 
makes a broad sweep away from the 
river to avoid vast areas constantly mar- 
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shy or flooded during the rainy season. 
Even so, 88 bridges are being built on 
the new system, including two over 1000 
feet long across the Magdalena itself. 

Many sections of the roadbed have to 
be cut through nearly impenetrable jun- 
gle, a really challenging ordeal for the 
construction gangs. Typical of the task 
confronting the builders was a scene in 
the vicinity of Barranca. Here nature, in 
one of her wildest guises, is still clearly 
dominant.- Huge bulldozers spearhead 
the attack on the thick forest growth, 
leveling ‘trees and scattering an assort- 
ment of wild creatures in every di- 
rection. Then come the _ lumbering 
earth-moving machines and finally the 
men, armed with machetes, shovels and 
other equipment. In this fashion some 
27 million cubic yards of earth will have 
been moved by the time the railroad be- 
comes a reality. 

NARROW GAUGE. Reality-day is 
expected to come sometime in 1960 
when a golden spike is driven into the 
last tie of the new line, connecting it to 
a railhead at Fundacién. A 35-mile rail- 
road already connects Fundacién with 
the Caribbean port of Santa Marta. To 
connect Barranquilla with the rail trunk 
a trucking route is now being completed 
to Ciénaga, a shipping point on the ex- 
isting railroad between Santa Marta and 
Fundacion. 

The 468 miles of the Magdalena 
valley railroad is being laid narrow 
gauge—one yard wide instead of the 
standard 56% inches. Although this 
may seem an impractical approach, for 
Colombia it is quite practical, because 
all of its existing lines are narrow gauge. 
To have a major portion of the lines 
with a different gauge would to a great 
extent defeat the purpose of having a 
nationally integrated system. 

Since much of Colombia’s present 
rolling stock is antiquated, new equip- 
ment will have to be purchased to meet 
expected traffic increases once the Mag- 
dalena line goes into operation. Ap- 
propriated for this purpose in the origi- 
nal budget are approximately $314-mil- 
lion for six diesel engines and passenger 


coaches, freight and baggage cars. This 
is part of the $80 million the entire pro- 
ject is expected to cost. 

Much of the financing for the Atlantic 
railroad is coming from the Colombian 
government. The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development has 
also pitched in with two loans totaling 
$40,900,000. 

Aside from its immeasurable contri- 
bution toward Colombia’s development, 
the Ministry of Public Works sees the 
Atlantic railroad as a profitable under- 
taking which will bail out the indebted 
National Railways. For the past several 
years the existing system has operated in 
the red, failing to pay off the $83-mil- 
lion investment already put into the rail- 
way. This loss has been attributed prin- 
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cipally to the system’s disjointed oper- 
ation. With completion of the Magda- 
lena valley route to link all the loose 
ends into an effective transportation net- 
work of 600-miles along Colombia’s in- 
dustrial and agricultural backbone, 
government officials gleefully foresee the 
day when railroads will start turning a 
handsome profit. 

Business seers are also gazing fondly 






































New Diesels will replace much of the obsolescent equipment now in use 


into the future of a Colombia no longer 
chopped up into mountain-ringed pock- 
ets perpetually doomed to economic 
anemia. Colombia’s topography is of 
such spectacular variety and potential 
wealth, that if its natural barriers can 
be breached, the rewards attainable are 
overwhelming. In a sense, the Railroad 
to the Atlantic is doing some pioneer 
breaching. 




















Shipping Lifeline 


of Inter-American Trade 


To serve the needs of growing Hemisphere trade, 
Grace Line places at the command of shippers a 
modern fleet of 26 dependable “Santa” ships. To 
exporters and importers alike, “Santa” service 
is a lifeline of inter-American trade. 

Through year-round schedules, through mod- 
etn ships and dock-side facilities, Grace Line 
continues to encourage the development of two- 
way Hemisphere trade and travel. 


FAST, WEEKLY AMERICAN FLAG SERVICE 


Between New York and other Atlantic ports and 
Netherlands West Indies, Venezuela, Colombia, Pan- 
ama, Canal Zone, Ecuador, Peru (Bolivia), Chile. 


Between U.S. Pacific Coast Ports and Mexico, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Canal Zone, Colombia, V | 
Ecuador, Peru (Bolivia), Chile. 
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U. S. Representative 


An informed 


and aggressive 


warns against 


the dangers of a 


RESTRICTED 
FOREIGN TRADE 


EDITOR’S NOTE: One of the staunchest supporters in 
Congress of the principles’ and practices of free foreign 
trade is a big, ruggedly hanceopse Southerner, Representative 
Hale Boggs of Louisiana. _ 

For at least half of his 14 years of active service in the 
House of Representatives, Boggs has energetically campaigned 
—in committee and on the floor—for a broader, more en- 


lightened approach to the subject of customs and tariffs. 


Born on the Mississippi Gulf Coast 43 years ago, Congress- 
man Boggs was educated in the public and parochial schools 
of Jefferson Parish, Louisiana. While a law student at Tulane 


- University in New Orléans, he also found time to engage in 
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to public affairs. Three 
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| INTERVIEW: CONGRESSMAN HALE BOGGS 
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Q@. As chairman if the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Trade Policy of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, you have just completed a series of hear- 
ings in Venezuela, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru 
and Colombia. Can you sum up briefly the at- 
titudes toward United States foreign trade poli- 
cies that you found most prevalent among busi- 
nessmen and in government circles in these coun- 
tries? 


Ag I think that the attitude most prevalent about our foreign 
trade policy among businessmen and government officials in 
the countries I visited is one of uncertainty. Everywhere I 
heard the complaint “there is no stability in the trade between 
our country and the United States—and this makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to plan for the future.” I might also say 
that in every country I found an overwhelming desire to in- 
crease trade with the United States. 


Q@. As a result of the subcommittee’s findings in 
Latin America, what important changes—if any 
—do you plan to recommend that the United 
States make in its foreign trade policy aimed 
toward creating a more favorable climate for 
trade with the other Americas? 


A, First I would like to see the Trade Agreements Pro- 
gram extended for at least ten years. This would help. to 
give some stability in our trade relations. Secondly, I would 
like to see greater encouragement for American investment 
in Latin America. There are several practical things that we 
can do in this respect immediately. One would be to extend 
the Western Hemisphere trading concept to all types of 
business conducted in Latin America, and another would be 
to permit the pooling of profits in the area. By this I mean 
that if a company loses money in Country A and makes 
money in Country B, it would only have to pay United 





























States income tax on the net profit. It would be similar to 
losing money in let’s say Illinois, -and making money in 
Minnesota. 


Qa. You have voiced strong support for a long-term 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act up for renewal before Congress early next 
year. The Eisenhower Administration also is de- 
manding a five-year extension of this Act and 
apparently intends to go all-out in its efforts to 
get it. As a Democrat in Congress, do you believe 
the Administration will be able to muster enough 
support among its party ranks and from your 
party to put through the extension? How do you 
expect the fight to shape up along party lines in 
January? 


A. I am more encouraged than formerly over the prospect 
for extending the Trade Agreements program. I say this 
for several reasons. One, I think that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is now taking a strong position in favor of the 
program, and secondly, I believe that the Democratic leader- 
ship will be united behind an extension. The fight in some 
ways now is more a regional fight than a party fight, although 
the Democratic Party is much more united in favor of a 
liberal trade policy than is the Republican Party. The New 
York Times on Monday, December 9, quoted Congressmen 
Reed of New York and Simpson of Pennsylvania, two of the 
outstanding Republican leaders in the House, as being op- 
posed to the program. Nevertheless I feel that we will succeed 
in extending the Act. 


Qa. The Republican Administration talks a good line 
about liberal trade policy, yet the President 
earlier this year came out in favor of increased 
protection for United States lead and zinc in- 
dustries, and more recently approved a tariff 
hike to protect a few U. S. clothespins manu- 
facturers at the expense of worsened trade re- 

























lations with several European nations. As a close 
observer from the opposite side of the political 
fence, Congressman, how do you reconcile the 
Administration’s seeming inconsistency on the 
question of tariff policy? 


Ag The obvious inconsistencies in our policy as set forth in 
your question worry our friends abroad tremendously. You 
mention lead and zinc. Some of us on the Ways and Means 
Committee last summer defeated the Administration propo- 
sal for a sliding scale import excise on lead and zinc. Few 
people in the United States had any concept of the effect of 
this proposal on three of our best friends, namely, Canada, 
Mexico and Peru. As a matter of fact, I was told in Peru 
just a few. weeks ago that these proposals almost created a 
panic there. The clothespin situation is equally disquieting 
because it makes our friends feel that even the most in- 
significant industry will be given preferential treatment if it 
experiences any threat from our friends abroad. We may 
as well make up our minds that we can’t have our cake and 
eat it too. We can’t be the greatest creditor nation on the face 
of the earth and not permit our debtors to trade with us. We. 
can’t lead the free world and reject that leadership all at the 
same time. I hope that the Administration has learned its 
lesson and that we won’t see similar inconsistent action in 
the future. 


Q. The Tariff Commission is now considering in- 
dustry requests for three-fold tariff hikes on 
lead and zinc imports. If the Commission recom- 
mends in favor of these increases and the Presi- 
dent approves them, what effects might such a 
move have on the economics of lead-zinc export- 
ing nations such as Peru and Mexico? 


A, | think that I have already answered the question (else- 
where in this interview), but I cannot emphasize my answer 
too much. I believe that the effects would be most drastic in 
Peru, Mexico and Canada, three of our best friends. 








Q. In light of the subcommittee’s findings, what do 
you think might be done to stimulate further the 
flow of private capital and the expansion of 
private enterprise in Latin America for develop- 
ment purposes? What safeguards are needed 
against excessive nationalism and taxation, and 
how might these be worked out? 


A, I have touched on the answer to this question. I might 
add, however, that I found a genuine lessening of the trend 
towards nationalization throughout Latin America. I believe 
that we should set up a general policy of insurance for Ameri- 
can industries investing in these areas against the threat of 
nationalization. I have discussed the question of taxation in a 
pervious answer. As far as I was able to ascertain in the 
countries that I visited the tax rates are no higher than are 
ours in the United States, and I do not believe that taxation as 
such constitutes any deterrent to American investment in these 
nations. 


Qe. During your talks in Latin America did you find 
any evidence that the resources of the Export- 
Import Bank and the World Bank might be more 
effectively used for the development of Latin 
America? 


Ag I came away with the very distinct impression that the 
Import-Export Bank and the World Bank are both doing a 
fine job in Latin America. My only suggestion in this respect 
would be to expand their activities wherever feasible and I 
think with stable governments now established throughout the 
area, favorable to free enterprise, that this should be relatively 
easy. 


Q. What were your findings in regard to the effects 
of United States farm surplus programs on the 
agricultural economies of the Latin American 
nations? How might farm surplus policies be re- 
vised to aid these nations more effectively and 
to eliminate any bad effects? 


Ag | think that we should set up a type of hemispheric 
policy to work in connection with the disposal of farm sur- 
pluses. Obviously we don’t want a repetition of the ill feeling 


created in Canada by our wheat policies, and by similat 
policies in cotton and other commodities in Latin America. 
This is a most important area where we should have complete 
hemispheric cooperation. 


Q. As a result of your Latin American survey, what 
importance do you attach to the potential of this 
area as a future trade area for the United States, 
provided this country has the foresight to see 
the situation realistically and to work toward an 
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improved climate for trade and better trade re- 
lations with these countries? 


A. I am particularly pleased that you asked this question. 
In my judgment, Latin America is the greatest potential area 
for trade with the United States in the world. The people of 
Latin America are wide awake and are anxious to develop 
their own economies. Most of them are very friendly to the 
United States. Most of them look to our country for leader- 
ship and, fortunately, our American business communities in 
Latin America are headed by intelligent business-statesmen. 
Each year the growth in our trade with Latin America is 
significant, but in my judgment it is nothing compared to 
what it will be five or ten years from now. 


Q.. In the past it has often peen noted that while 
protectionist forces have been well organized and 
highly vocal in support of their demands, liberal 
trade supporters just as often have been dis- 
organized and many times disinterested. To what 
extent, Congressman, would you say the fight for 
liberal trade policies should be a matter of vital 
concern at the grassroots level for every citizen 
of the United States? 


A. Here you have touched the very crux of the tariff fight 
issue. In the past the so-called protectionists have been very 
vocal and very articulate. The other folks, and they number 
in the millions, who profit directly and indirectly from our 


foreign trade, have not been vocal. I have been saying now: 


for several years that unless the people who have a stake in 
foreign trade and in maintaining a liberal policy become 
vocal they will soon find out that they have lost the war. 

During inauguration of work on the new Tidewater Chan- 
nel (in New Orleans) I saw a great number of ships riding at 
anchor below the Industrial Canal in the Mississippi River 
because they were unable to obtain berths. This indicates the 
tremendous amount of trade now moving between our port 
of New Orleans and the rest of the world. But if we reverse 
our policy and start setting up all kinds of new barriers, we 
won’t need new port facilities. The ones which we have will 
be more than adequate. The same thing applies to many im- 
portant industries in the United States, and unless these 
businessmen and these manufacturing enterprises begin to 
realize the stake that they have, we could very well lose the 
battle in the approaching session of the Congress. 





On the political front we are engaged in an economic 
battle with the Soviet Union, and if we now abandon our 
friends and force them to turn to bi-lateral agreements with 
the Soviet Union in order to dispose of their raw materials 
and their agricultural commodities, then we could lose the 
cold war with the Soviet Union, regardless of how well we 
compete in the field of missiles and other weapons of war. 

In short, from the point of view of our prosperity and from 
the point of view of our national security, nothing is more 
important than a continued liberal approach to the foreign 
trade policies of the United States. 
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Thick vegetation makes exploration a tough job 
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| PIRATE PLUNDER ON Bt: BS 


Cocos Island 


Off the coast of Costa Rica, an uninhabited tropical speck supposedly 
hides millions in buccaneer-cached gold and jewels. 





4 Thousands of lost treasures amounting 
to billions of dollars lie buried in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Many are big, 
but the biggest of them all, according 
to apparently well-founded stories, are 
those three or four treasures hidden on 
Cocos Island, some 300 miles off the 
Pacific Coast of Costa Rica. Professional 
treasure hunters who have seriously 
studied old church documents, last wills, 
testaments, letters, and personal diaries 
say the wealth existing on Cocos Island 
can be estimated conservatively at $100 
million. Several hundred chests contain- 
ing jewels, diamonds, rubies, sapphires 
and pearls, as well as pure-gold bars 
and church ornaments, make up the 
wealth buried there. It’s no wonder, 
then, that more than 500 expeditions 
have been to the island in quest of these 
treasures. 

Tomorrow, or next year, almost any- 
one may want to try his hand at finding 
the treasures on Cocos Island. But 
treasure-hunting is not for just anyone. 
The expedition in quest of it will be 
costly and, unfortunately, looking for a 
treasure is not simply going to the place 
where it is supposed to be and digging 
for it. More is needed, and _ besides 
money, a good deal of determination, 
courage, study, patience and _perseve- 
rence are required. But treasures have 
been found in the past (they’re being 
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found almost every day), and there’s 
no reason why the ones buried on Cocos 
Island can’t be found, too. 

Cocos Island is a rugged, forest- 
covered speck belonging to Costa Rica. 
Few flat places can be found, but there 
are two good beaches, one at Wafer Bay 
and the other at Chatham Bay. Ships 
anchored at Wafer Bay are always in 
danger of being smashed against the 
rocks by an ever-present strong surf, so 
Chatham is the one recommended for 
landing. Other than these two bays, the 
island is surrounded by steep cliffs mak- 
ing landing impossible. 

HOSTILE MENAGERIE. When in 
1935 the U. S. Navy sent the USS 
Taylor of the Hydrographic Office to 
study the island, this is what the captain 
reported: “Most of the timber is a pith 
wood of no value, but a small quantity 
of very hard wood is found on the high- 
er ground. Mosquitoes and small red 
ants are the pests of the island. The 
bite of these ants is very annoying and 
may cause ulcers. The ants attack the 
standing timber so that its life is very 
short. Rats and a stunted species of 
formerly domesticated hog were found. 
Fish are very plentiful, but must be 
landed smartly as the sharks are extra- 
ordinarily numerous and follow the fish 
right up to the boat in an attempt to 
appropriate the hooked fish. Sharks are 
sometimes found in very shallow water, 
making swimming unsafe even along the 
shore. In view of the rugged, mountain- 
ous terrain, the thick undergrowth, the 
lack of bathing beaches, and the pre- 
valence of sharks, the island offers no 
recreational facilities. Inasmuch as the 
bluffs are rugged and the rainfall heavy 
and frequent, waterfalls are numerous 
on the island.” 

The Costa Rican government ap- 
pears to have adopted a policy of allow- 
ing reputable treasure hunting parties 
to visit the island, one at a time, under 
the supervision of the government, by 
making a substantial cash payment and 
agreeing to share with the government 
any treasure found. 

Pirates chose Cocos because it was lo- 
cated far away from the regular ‘sea 
lanes. It offered ample opportunity for 
unloading and hiding treasure without 
fear of being surprised by ships that 
sailed the area. 

History: has it that as early as 1685 
pirates were already hiding their treas- 
ures on Cocos. It is said that after sack- 
ing Panama, the pirate Henry Morgan 
buried the loot at Cocos. Benito Bonito, 
a Spanish pirate, is also believed to 
have hidden a treasure worth $30 mil- 
lion in the fissure of a big cliff. Professi- 
onal treasure hunters who have done re- 
search on the Bonito. treasure, think it 
was buried in Monte Iglesias (the isl- 
and’s highest point), but that subsequent 
erosion and landslides have covered it. 
They believe, however, it can be re- 








covered with heavy earth moving ma- 
chinery. But the cost of getting the 
machinery up to the steep hill would be 
prohibitive. Yet, who knows? The per- 
son risking the high cost may find this 
big treasure and not only pay the in- 
vestment in full but have a tidy profit 
of several million dollars to show for 
his gamble. 

COCOS’ PRIDE. Probably the big- 
gest treasure taken to Cocos was the 
“Loot of Lima.” According to the story, 
Simon Bolivar, the great South Ameri- 
can liberator, was the cause of it all. 
Bolivar had just freed Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and Ecuador and was marching 
on the Spanish troops in Peru. Hearing 
of the impending attack, wealthy Peru- 
vians, Spaniards, and the Catholic 
Church scrambled to hide their riches 
in Lima—at that time Spain’s biggest 
stronghold in’ America. But as Bolivar 
and his army approached the city, the 
jittery Spaniards changed their minds, 
hurriedly hired a ship to take the treas- 
ure back to Spain. 

The British vessel, Mary Dear, was 
obtained to carry the $60 million worth 
of gold, precious stones, and silver safely 
to the motherland. Captain Thompson, 
an apparently honest man, was entrusted 
with the delicate mission. But the lust 
for gold was too strong. Once the Mary 
Dear had left Callao harbor (Lima’s 
seaport), Thompson turned pirate, or- 
dered his men to kill the Spanish guards, 
and scampered north to Cocos to hide 
the treasure. Supposedly, the cache was 
buried on the beach at low tide, but 
others believe it was taken inland and 
hidden in the hills. 

Sometime afterward, Thompson and 
his crew of buccaneers were captured 
by the Spaniards. All but two were 
hanged. Thompson and his first mate, 
were spared so they would show the 
Spaniards where the treasure was hid- 
den. But Thompson was too clever. As 
the Spanish galleon entered Wafer Bay, 
he jumped overboard with his mate, 
swam ashore, and fled into the jungles. 
The Spaniards followed them ashore 
and searched in vain. The story goes 
that Thompson later killed his mate and 
was taken back to England by a ship 
that stopped off at Cocos for water and 
coconuts. Many years later, the legend 
has it, a dying Thompson passed to one 
of his descendants the coveted treasure 
map. 

Since then, many people have made 
money selling the “original” Thompson 
map. At least, that is what they have 
called it. Many versions of the “origin- 
al’? map exist and some have been sold 
for as high as $20,000. But only time 
will tell who actually has the real one. 

During the past years hundreds of ex- 
peditions have been made by Americans, 
British, Germans and others interested 
in finding the various treasures sup- 
posedly buried on Cocos. In 1925 Mal- 






com Campbell, the noted British auto- 
mobile racer, made the trip but had no 
luck. 

Even the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt went three times to Cocos 
Island. Of course, he wasn’t looking for 
treasure, but rather fishing in what is 
generally considered to be “the best 
fishing area in the Pacific.” Neverthe- 
less, the crew of the USS Houston, the 
cruiser on which the President traveled, 
was given a chance to go ashore treas- 
ure-hunting. They found no gold, but 
had a good time looking for it. 

James A. Forbes, a citrus farmer of 
Riverside, California, who has made 
trips to the island, has probably been 
the most persistent of ail treasure hunt- 
ers. His last expedition was in 1950. He 
says Captain Thompson of the Mary 
Dear was his great grandfather and be- 
lieves the map he has is definitely the 
“original.” But try as he has, he has 
never come up with a single doubloon. 
Forbes spent a small fortune on his 
various expeditions. The last one cost 
him $42,000. He raised the money by 
selling shares to citizens of Riverside 
and other interested Californians. On 
his last trip, Forbes took several metal 
finding devices and even employed 





































































































































Hungry sharks discourage swimming 
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heavy machinery and blasted with dyna- 
mite. He found nothing. 

RESIDENT HUNTER. Strange as it 
may seem, only one colonization attempt 
has been made on Cocos. In 1894, 
August Gissler, a German treasure hunt- 
er, signed a contract with the Costa Ri- 
can government to colonize the island. 
According to the agreement, if he were 
to find the treasure, he could keep half 
of it, the other half going to the Costa 
Rican government. Today this law still 
holds. Whoever finds the treasure must 
share it 50-50 with the government. But 
who cares? Half of $100 million (the 
estimated value of all the treasures 
buried on Cocos) is $50 million—a lot 
of bullion in any man’s language. 

Gissler settled on the land directly be- 
hind Wafer Bay. There he cleared a 
patch and planted coffee, papaya, ba- 
nanas, corn, yuca, some tobacco and 
other crops. For power he used a home- 
made hydraulic wheel which he placed 
at a waterfall with a 50-foot drop. To- 
gether with the other colonists, Gissler 
built small houses from local material. 
For food they ate fish, land crabs, 
shrimp, deer, goats and other animals 
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Nature is generous with her gifts: coconuts and seafood abound . . . 


found on the island. Governor Gissler, 
as he was officially called, lived there 
for 16 years with his wife. He often 
made the trip to the mainland to get 
provisions, but always returned to the 
island to continue looking for the treas- 
ure. Gissler was never successful. Per- 
haps if he had had electronic metal 
finders, and other up-to-date treasure- 
finding equipment, he might have un- 
covered something. 

A few years after Gissler’s coloni- 
zation, the Costa Rican government 
tried to establish a penal colony but 
failed. Since then, no one has inhabited 
the island for any length of time. Last 
year a New Jerseyite wrote to the Costa 
Rican government asking if he, his 
wife, and three sons could inhabit the 
legendary island in order to establish 
various agricultural and industrial enter- 
prises. However, the government refused 
to grant permission on the basis that 
there was no transportation to and from 
the island and that it was not a good 
place to settle under present conditions. 

SCIENTISTS, TOO. If treasure hunt- 
ers have been interested in Cocos Island, 
men of science have been more so. In 
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1902 Paul Biolley, professor of natural 
history in San José, Costa Rica, made 
an expedition and found several rare 
species of marine birds. He also gave an 
inkling as to the island’s geologic com- 
position saying that it was of volcanic 
origin. He reported there was a big 
aluminum content in all the rocks 
found. 

Around the turn of the century, 
Henry Pittier, then Director of the Geo- 
graphic Institute of Costa Rica, deter- 
mined the area of the island and wrote 
a detailed geographic report of the 
place. He advised against cultivation of 
crops because of the excessive erosion 
that would result and recommended 
cattle grazing as a possible economic 
activity in the future. He also talked 
about the 525-foot waterfall which ex- 
ists south of Monte Iglesias and made 
mention of the exuberant vegetation and 
the type of soil prevalent—red and 
black earth. Although Pittier reported 
the mean annual temperature was 77 
degrees Fahrenheit and that it rained ex- 
cessively most of the year, no accurate 
meteorological data are available to cor- 
roborate his findings. 

Today the island is practically the 
exclusive domain of deer, mountain 
goats, wild angora cats, wild pigs, and 
many species of birds. In 1793 Captain 
Colnett stopped off on his whaling ship, 
the Rather, and let loose a pair of hogs 
and goats which survived and repro- 
duced. The latest scientific expedition 
was made in 1954. Mario Madrigal, a 
special envoy of San Jose’s daily news- 
paper, La Nacidn, reported that there 
“were no poisonous snakes nor mosqui- 
toes on the island.” Gissler had been 
troubled by thousands of rats. Madrigal 
found none and believed the many wild 
cats had eaten them all up. According 
to Madrigal, the wild angora cats now 
on the island will even attack wild pigs. 
Also in 1954, Professor Theodore .T. 
Dranga, took one male and two female 
monkeys from San José’s city zoo and 
turned them loose on the island. An 
American scientist, Harlow P. Merrick, 
found veins of mineral coal, but could 
not determine the size or commercial 
importance of the beds. Nonetheless, 
economically significient coal beds are 
believed to exist in Monte Iglesias which 
is 2530 feet above sea level. 

Many plans are frequently being pro- 
posed for Cocos Island, but somehow or 
other, no one sees them through. Most 
recently an American businessman pro- 
posed to convert the island into a big 
tourist center. That idea also wound up 
as so much talk. Only the treasure-hunt- 
ing projects persist. Everything indicates 
three or four pirate-cached fortunes are 
still on the island waiting to be found. 
With perseverence, money and a chest- 
full of luck, some adventuresome digger 
will sooner or later be able to claim the 
treasure of Cocos Island. 
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A Yankee from Llanquihue 


By Orr Hubbard 
Pageant Press, Inc., 
New York, 1957 
202 pages, $3. 


Many Americans have written of their 
adventures in Latin American lands, and 
one of the latest to join this list is Orr 
Hubbard, an Ohio native who served 
as a business pioneer for more than a 
quarter of a century in Panama, Uru- 
guay, Argentina, Chile and Peru. 

Mr. Hubbard, in his semi-autobio- 
graphical story, A Yankee from Llanqui- 
hue, has told of his business and travel 
experiences through recounting the story 
of “Bob Carson,” an American from 
Ohio who first works for a meat-pack- 
ing firm’s international affiliate and later 
for a sewing machine firm as its chief 
agent on the west coast of South Ameri- 
ca. 

Although there are momentary flashes 
of true understanding of the Latin 
American and his land, the book is 
chiefly a rapid-fire rehearsal of Mr. 
Hubbard’s own experiences in dealing 
with his employers and fellow workers 
and occasional long passages about the 
American and British colonies in Latin 
American countries, 

As a result, the book for the most part 
disappoints the reader. Mr. Hubbard un- 
doubtedly has a deep appreciation for 
Latin lands and for the people in these 
countries. He sometimes clarifies a mis- 
conception the English-speaking world 
has of South America. But this has been 
done elsewhere and done more reliably. 

Nevertheless, in describing the real 
Argentina and the real Chile—as they 
existed in the 1920s and 1930s—Mr. 
Hubbard makes a valuable contribution. 
Something may have changed since the 
thirties, but as the author states, “the 
Argentinos are primarily and _ utterly 
people of the soil, no matter what their 
lot may be. Their hearts are out behind 
the plow, or tending sheep, or riding 
herd on cattle. They dream of that deep, 
rich, black generous soil reaching off 
to far horizons, to the Andes with all its 
hidden treasure, to the forests of the 
Grand Chaco, and the open plains of 
Patagonia.” 
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Mr. Hubbard further notes that it is 
the rural area upon which Buenos Aires 
depends. “To know the geography, 
economy and the people of the hinter- 
land of Argentina,” he explains, is to 
know the “three blocks on which Buenos 
Aires stands.” 

But there is nothing in Mr. Hubbard’s 
book to dramatize the clash between the 
city and the province which has charact- 
erized all of Argentine history and which 
may very well underlie the struggles 
going on today. 

One could wish that the author had 


built more upon the foundation he lays 
in describing the Argentine scene and 
then carried his analysis through the 
political struggles of early 20th century 
Latin America which he observed first 
hand. As the book now stands, it is 
little more than just another account of 
one American’s life in South America 
and not as good as many. 

James Nelson Goodsell 
Staff Writer 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Boston 
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TEN YEARS IDENTIFIED WITH PROGRESS AND LEADERSHIP 
IN MEXICO’S NEW ERA OF INDUSTRY 





EXPANDING FRONTIERS IN THE FIELDS OF 
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An audacious moment of courage . . . a calculated risk against 
overwhelming odds . . . a well turned phrase to inspire the 
struggle for freedom. These are the 

great moments of history. Here 


is the tale of such a moment 








La Decena Tragica...Ten Tragic Days 


No conquering hero, not even Benito 
Juarez, had been accorded such ovation 
as the aristocratic little man who tri- 
umphantly entered the Mexican capital 
on June 7, 1911. As this under-sized man 
with bulging forehead and _ flattened 
nose, black beard and burning eyes, rode 
down the Avenida de la Reforma, cheer- 
ing mobs surged about him shouting, 
“Viva el Inmaculado. Viva el Incorrupt- 
ible. Viva el Redentor.” The sick, borne 
on the backs of their kin, lined the 


streets seeking healing at the touch of 
his garments. “He could have walked,” 
wrote an eyewitness, “over a corduroy 
road of the faithful from the Rio Gran- 
de to the capital...” 

Such was the enthusiasm for Francis- 
co I. Madero, who from exile, more 
than any other man, helped to bring 
about the end of the 35-year rule of 
Porfirio Diaz. Madero’s popularity was 
without bounds and his election to the 
presidency was a foregone conclusion. 


The hero was indeed “immaculate” and 
“incorruptible”, as the welcoming 
crowds had proclaimed him, but those 
virtues hardly qualified him as a “re- 
deemer.” Madero, as he rode down La 
Reforma that day with shouts of adula- 
tion ringing in his ears, could hardly 
have anticipated the fate that awaited 
him such a brief time away. 

But another man who watched his 
grand entry into the city, rightly called 
the turn, and from that day on never 


tired of working to that end. The 
United States Ambassador, Henry Lane 
Wilson, having watched the procession 
ride through the city, detached himself 
from the crowds and retired to his chan- 
cellery, where he dictated a dour dis- 
patch to Washington predicting the 
early downfall of Madero. 

Madero took office in November, and 
then all the pent-up angers of four de- 
cades were loosed upon him. Madero 
was a spiritist, but the spirits failed to 
tap out the right messages to solve his 
problems. He was a political theorist but 
he was not a practical economist. He 
promised free elections to a_ people 
whose bellies clamored for food, de- 
mocracy to a people who wanted land. 
Agrarian reformers harassed him shout- 
ing “Tierra y libertad’; hacendados 
whose fields and houses were being 
burned, beset him with demands for 
protection and indemnity; and diplo- 
mats, headed by Ambassador Wilson, 
dean of the diplomatic corps, besieged 
him for protection of their nationals’ 
lives and property. On top of everything 
else, Bernardo Reyes, long-time aide of 
Porfirio Diaz, and the former dictator’s 
nephew, Félix Diaz, joined in armed re- 
volt, but were overcome and put in jail 
—only to continue to plot from their 
cells. 

The beginning of the end came in the 
pre-dawn hours of February 9, 1913, 
15 months after Madero took office. For 
many wecks the capital had been a hot- 
bed of intrigue. Rumors of treachery 
had run rife through the city; plot and 
counter-plot had been hatched in the 
house of one General Mariano Ruiz, 
where the conspirators met in the su- 
burb of Tacubaya. Madero’s close ad- 
visers, including his brother Gustavo, 
kept the President informed, even told 
him the names of the plotters, but the 
trusting Madero steadfastly refused to 
believe that his government was in 
jeopardy. 

Then in the chill early hours of that 
fateful morning, two movements got 
under way simultaneously in the su- 
burbs of Tlalpam and Tacubaya, and 
the shameful period known in Mexico’s 
history as La Decena Trégica,—The 
Ten Tragic Days—was given birth in 
blood. From the Military School of As- 
pirants in Tlalpam came forth 300 
cadets. They were joined by 300 drag- 
oons of the Ist Cavalry Regiment, and 
400 soldiers of the 2nd and 5th Artillery 
Regiments from the barracks of Tacu- 
baya. At a signal from General Ruiz, the 
troops split into two columns and 
marched silently off in different di- 
rections through the darkened streets 
of the capital. 

The first column, commanded by 
Ruiz, went to the military prison where 
General Reyes was imprisoned and ob- 
tained his release without resistance. 
The same column then advanced on the 


federal penitentiary where it set up can- 
non commanding the main entrance and 
demanded the release of Félix Diaz. 
With only 20 men to defend the prison, 
the director decided against resistance 
and yielded the prisoner. Diaz, unad- 
vised of the date of the coup, was 
shaving at the time that it came about. 
He went calmly on with the chore be- 
fore walking out of the prison to join 
the column in a march on the National 
Palace, which according to plan, should 
already have been secured by the second 
column. 

The second column had indeed taken 
the Palace, and through a stroke of 
luck, had arrested Madero’s_ brother 
Gustavo. But unknown to Diaz and 
Ruiz, the valiant General Lauro Villar, 
commandant of the Plaza, had | dis- 
covered what was going on, and rally- 
ing his loyal troops, had retaken the 
Palace and released Gustavo. When the 
rebel column headed by General Ruiz 
approached the Palace from the peni- 
tentiary, believing it to be in the hands 
of the Aspirants, the obese general was 
taken prisoner by Villar, and the col- 
umn retreated into the side streets off 
the Zécalo. Moments later, a second 
group of rebels, headed by General 
Reyes, came on the scene. Ordered by 
Villar to surrender, Reyes, unwilling to 
face defeat a second time, refused. 
Shouting, “The column must stop; I 
must not,” Reyes advanced alone to his 
death. From the Palace a hail of bullets 
rained down on the Zécalo. 

The burst of firing that killed Reyes 
lasted for about ten minutes. When it 
ceased, almost as suddenly at it had 
begun, 400 dead littered the desolate 
Plaza. Most of the dead were civilians 
who had been caught in the open when 
the bloody exchange began. Another 
thousand were wounded. The rebel 
forces withdrew from the Zécalo and 
took refuge in the Ciudadela, a fortress- 
like armory across from Artillery Park. 
Here they could easily have been block- 
aded by loyal government forces and 
doomed to perish in time, or by force. 
But thanks to treachery, there followed 
instead ten days of military sham and 
intrigue that gave the city a blood 
bath such as it had not seen since Cor- 
tés leveled the Aztec capital, house by 
house. 

During the attack on the Palace, 
President Madero had remained safe at 
Chapultepec Castle. When advised of 
events, he insisted on going to the Pa- 
lace to assume his duties as head of the 
government. As his party proceeded down 
La Reforma to the Palace a new burst 
of firing was heard in the direction of 
the Zécalo (probably that which killed 
General Reyes) and the President took 
refuge in a photo shop to await the re- 
sults. Later in the day calm returned to 
the bloodstained streets and little knots 
of people clustered uneasily on street 


corners to discuss the happenings. The 
President went on to the Palace where 
he dispatched telegrams to the govern- 
ors of the various states that an up- 
rising had been attempted but that 
everything was under control —as he 
had every reason to believe. 

During the early morning fighting the 
trusted General Villar had been 
wounded, and in spite of the President’s 
better judgment and the advice of his 
associates, Madero appointed the unpre- 
dictable General Victoriano Huerta to 
head loyal government forces defending 
the Palace. That accomplished, the 
President and his party departed by 
motor car at three o’clock in the after- 
noon for Cuernavaca, to bring back to 
the city the following day the friendly 
General Angeles and loyal forces under 
his command. 

Monday, the second day of the “Trag- 
ic Ten”, the capital awakened to a pro- 
found silence. Business houses remained 
closed and an air of waiting and ex- 
pectancy hung like a pall over the city. 
That afternoon the President returned 
to the capital with General Angeles and 
a thousand troops. His brother Gustavo’s 
suspicions of General Huerta had 
strengthened Madero’s determination to 
replace Huerta with Angeles. But the 
cabinet objected to elevating Angeles 
over officers of higher rank, and the 
trusted general was assigned instead to 
the western sector of the city. Unknown 
to Madero, an emissary of Huerta’s 
had met during the day with the rebel 
Diaz at a pastry shop in the center, of 
the city, and there had arranged for a 
meeting between Huerta and Diaz to 
take place the next day. Ambassador 
Wilson, in his personal campaign against 
Madero, meanwhile was sending dis- 
patches to Washington saying that he 
was aware of these “negotiations” and 
reported the fantastic claim that “prac- 
tically all” local forces had revolted to 
Diaz. 

Tuesday the city was in a state of 
siege. The rebels during the two days 
of waiting had occupied buildings sur- 
rounding the Ciudadela and spread 
their perimeter. In spite of the supposed 
blockade, cart trains of provisions were 
permitted to enter the fortress. At 10 
a.m. government forces attacked the 
Ciudadela with heavy cannonading and 
machinegun fire. The barrage was an- 
swered vigorously by the rebels. Hun- 
dreds of curious bystanders were killed 
in the exchange, and loyal troops were 
marched through the open streets to 
slaughter before the fortress. Govern- 
ment cannon were poorly placed and 
purposely ineffective. At 10:30 a.m. 
General Huerta and Félix Diaz met 
clandestinely in a house on NaApoles 
Street in Colonia Roma, and there the 
doom of President Madero was sealed 
between the two conspirators. Only the 
time of the coup was left to be fixed by 








Huerta. And still the unsuspecting Presi- 
dent went optimistically about his rou- 
tine seeing no outward cause for alarm. 

Two more days passed with sporadic 
fighting. The expected all-out attack on 
the Ciudadela never materialized, and 
the rebels actually appeared to have 
broadened their base of operations. The 
city by now was a frightening place. 
Many of its streets were in total dark- 
ness. Police protection and other ser- 
vices had virtually ceased. Food was in 
short supply. Bodies of the dead still 
lay in the streets around the Ciudadela 
and corpses were piled on street corners 
and burned to avert an epidemic. Am- 
bassador Wilson continued his biased 
and unfavorable reports to Washington, 
and began to harass Madero to bring 
the fighting to an end and to protect 
U.S. nationals. He told Madero that 
President Taft had ordered “vessels to 
various Mexican ports” and that if 
necessary, Marines would be landed and 
brought to the city to maintain order; 
none of which had any basis in fact. 
Despite instructions to the contrary from 
Washington, Wilson continued to em- 
ploy an approach of “menacing charac- 
ter” as leverage against the Madero gov- 
ernment. 

The days dragged on toward the 
fateful end of La Decena Trdgica. Gen- 
eral Huerta, ill-using the 6,000 loyal 
troops at his command, continued to 
perpetrate his hoax of attacking the out- 
numbered rebels, while the rebels’ 
position actually continued day by day 
to expand and improve. Pro-Diaz sen- 
ators, at least partly at Wilson’s in- 
stigation, began to put pressure on Ma- 
dero for his resignation to end the fight- 
ing and avert United States interven- 
tion. Meanwhile, Madero was con- 
fronted time after time by suspicious 
actions on the part of his commandant, 
but always Huerta professed his loyalty 
and dissuaded the President from re- 
placing him. Once when confronted by 
the doubtful chief executive, the wily 
general volubly insisted that his plans 
soon would rid the city of rebels, arose 
from his chair and placing his hands on 
Madero’s shoulders, blandly said, “You 
are in the arms of General Victoriano 
Huerta.” This was true in more ways 
than one, but the President was dis- 
armed by Huerta’s professed loyalty and 
permitted the treacherous general to re- 
tain his command. On one occasion Gus- 
tavo Madero took matters into his own 
hands and at pistol point placed Huerta 
under arrest. But when the President 
was informed of the action at two 
o'clock one morning, he permitted the 
crafty general to defend himself, and 
after profuse protestations of loyalty, 
he was personally handed back his pistol 
by the President. 

Meanwhile a General Blanquet had 
come to the capital from Puebla with 
the 29th Battalion at his command. But 
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instead of taking part immediately in 
the siege of the Ciudadela, Blanquet 
had encamped at the edge of the city 
and waited. Eventually Huerta had 
quietly moved Blanquet’s troops into 
the Palace to relieve the loyal Palace 
guard. 

At about 1:30 on the afternoon of 
the tenth day of siege, Madero and 
some of his cabinet officers and aides 
were at lunch, in the Palace conferring 
about supplies for the troops, when the 
conference was interrupted by a com- 
motion in the next room. Going out to 
see what the disturbance was about, 
Madero found a major and some 25 
soldiers of Blanquet’s 29th Battalion. 
The two files of soldiers in lead-colored 
uniforms stood with rifles tilted, looking 
strangely out of place in the carpeted 
Palace room. Crossbelts of cartridges 
gleamed brassily in the light of chande- 
liers. At once discarding all pretense, 
the major in command said that he had 
come on orders by General Blanquet to 
arrest the President. Madero angrily 
challenged Blanquet’s authority to order 
his arrest, and when the major at- 
tempted to sieze him, the President’s 
aides drew pistols and opened fire. The 
major and several others on both sides 
were killed in the exchange of shots. 

Commandless, the frightened soldiers 
let go with an uncertain volley of rifle 
fire that rattled windows in the room. 
After the shooting had quieted down, 
the intrepid President made his way 
through ranks of soldiers, uttering sev- 
eral times the soothing phrase, “Calm, 
boys, do not fire,” and left the room. 
From a balcony Madero spoke briefly to 
reassure excited rurales in the streets be- 
low that everything was all right. His 
aides urged him to flee to safety, but 
Madero insisted on finding the traitorous 
General Blanquet and confronting him 
with his treachery. 

The President rode the elevator down 
to the patio where he found Blanquet 
standing, pistol in hand, in front of some 
of his troops. As the two men came 
face to face, Blanquet commanded in 
strong voice, “Surrender, Mr. Presi- 
dent.” Protesting futilely, President Ma- 
dero was marched off to imprisonment 
in the Palace. 

Later that same day, General Huerta 
assumed official control of the govern- 
ment and notified the United States Em- 
bassy and President Taft: “I have the 
honor to inform you that I have over- 
thrown this government. The armed 
forces support me, and from now on 
peace and prosperity will reign.” 

Came the end of La Decena Tragica, 
but not yet the end of treachery. 

In return for the resignations of Presi- 
dent Madero and Vice President Pino 
Suarez, these two men, Gustavo Madero, 
and General Angeles, with their fami- 
lies, all were guaranteed safe conduct to 
Vera Cruz and exile in Cuba. The resig- 


nations finally were signed and the train 
that was to carry the exiles to Vera 
Cruz was set to depart at 10:30 p.m., 
the day the documents were signed. But 
the hour of departure came and passed. 
Excuses were given that the trip had 
been postponed because it was feared 
an effort would be made to rescue Ma- 
dero. But when Madero was brought 
word of the change in plans, a shadow 
of doubt for the first time crossed his 
aristocratic face. “I fear,” he told his 
fellow prisoners, “I fear that the hour 
of departure shall not arrive.” 

Francisco Madero, at the time did not 
yet know the fate of his brother Gusta- 
vo, who had been confined separately. 
But even before the President had 
signed his resignation, on the night of 
February 18, Gustavo had been taken to 
the Ciudadela and handed over to Diaz’ 
rebels, Pushed and shoved and prodded 
by bayonets, Gustavo had been forced to 
a doorway that opened onto a patio 
filled with a jeering mob. There he had 
clung momentarily to the doorsill and 
pleaded for his life. The jeering mass 
had surged forward threateningly; a sol- 
dier had stepped forth and with the 
point of a bayonet picked out the pri- 
soner’s one good eye. Gustavo emitted 
one mournful cry then was silent while 
the mob taunted him with cries of “cow- 
ard” and “whiner.” Then painfully 
blinded, Gustavo Madero, the man who 
had seen through the treachery of Gen- 
eral Huerta from the beginning, was 
flung stumbling into the patio and there, 
by the eerie glow of lantern light, had 
been shot to pieces. 

On the night of February 22, 
Francisco Madero and Pino Suérez 
were routed from their beds in the cell 
that they occupied in the Palace, and 
told that they were to be moved to the 
federal penitentiary. Outside the Palace 
they were directed to separate closed 
cars. Each was accompanied by a uni- 
formed officer of the army. The cars 
moved off through the silent, dark 
streets toward the penitentiary. Pulling 
up before the main door to the prison, 
one of the officers got out of the car and 
spoke briefly with a person who came 
forth from the doorway, then he re- 
turned and entered the car. Again the 
two cars moved away, this time taking 
a deserted street along the north wall of 
the penitentiary. There a second stop 
was made and the prisoners were 
ordered to get out and stand against the 
wall. The lights that illuminated the 
outer walls of the prison were turned on. 
The doomed men cast grotesque 
shadows against the bare stone. There 
was a fusilade of shots from the dark- 
ness. The two cars started up and moved 
away into the shadows. Men came from 
within the grim walls and carried away 
the last remains of the martyr who once 
might “have walked on a corduroy road 
of the faithful.” 
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... Land of Kternal Spring 


More and more travelers today are discovering 
the advantages of Costa Rica for business and 
pleasure. San José, the nation’s capital, enjoys 
spring-like temperature the year round. Old 
World art blends with new architecture and 
modern conveniences to give this land of beau- 
tiful mountains and fertile valleys recognition 
as “Central America’s Switzerland.” 

Costa Rica offers opportunities for profitable 
investment, particularly in the processing of 
agricultural products and in light manufac- 
turing. Recent explorations have revealed the 
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possibilities of oil and high-grade bauxite 
deposits. 

Providing San José and surrounding area 
with electric and telephone service is the work 
of Compafiia Nacional de Fuerza y Luz, an 
investor-owned utility whose output of elec- 
tricity has increased 156 per cent since 1945. 
During the same period the number of cus- 
tomers served increased 105 per cent, and 
today the average residential consumption of 
electricity is about 40 per cent greater than 
that in the United States. 


For more information on Costa Rica’s advantages 
for business and pleasure write: Manager, Cia. 
Nacional de Fuerza y Luz, S. A., Apartado XXVI, 
San José, Costa Rica, or Area Development De- 
partment, American & Foreign Power Company, 
Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Associated with the American & Foreign Power System 
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Nothing can give you a 
greater thrill than to visit MEXICO 


In Mexico you will find everything you are seeking... Perfect 
weather. Restaurants, Hotels, Resorts, and the most wonderful 
hospitality. That is why it is the favorite country for travel. 

We want you to be happy in Mexico - Make your travel and 
hotel reservations NOW. 


MEXICO awaits you. Your travel agent will tell you. 
MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 


AV. JUAREZ 89 MEXICO, D. F. 
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